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The Library Assistant 


Announcements 
ik Inaugural Meeting of the 43rd Session of the Section will be held 7 


iio 
— A ee 


in the Lecture Theatre of the London School of Economics, Hough- 

ton Street, on Wednesday, 12th January, at 7 p.m., when Professor 7 
H. J. Laski (London School of Economics) will deliver an address on “‘ The 
Organization of the library service.” Our President, Mr. A. R. Hewitt 
(Middle Temple Library), will be in the chair. 

Those members who were privileged to hear the address which Professor © 
Laski gave at the Manchester Conference of the Library Association will ” 
need no further inducement to take advantage of this opportunity of hearing 
him again. To those who were unable to be present at Manchester, we 7 q, 
would say that here is an opportunity, which should not be missed, of hear- 
ing a distinguished economist and politician, who has demonstrated, by his 
work on the Fulham Public Libraries Committee, his keen practical interest 
in the library profession. ; 

During the course of the evening a Certificate of Honorary Fellowship 7 
of the Association of Assistant Librarians will be presented to Mr. Gurner P. 7 
Jones, in recognition of his invaluable services to the A.A.L. during his 7 
eighteen years’ service on the Council, for ten of these years being our Hon. |] 
Secretary. Attention is drawn to an appreciation of Mr. Jones’s services 7 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. i 

Members of the Greater London Division have very kindly invited 9 
provincial members to be their guests at tea before the Inaugural Meeting. | p 
Tea will be taken at 5 p.m. at Slater’s Restaurant, 142 Strand, W.C.2. § ¢ 
Provincial members who propose to attend are asked to send in their names 9} F, 
to the Hon. Secretary, Greater London Division, Central Library, Mare §j ¢, 
Street, Hackney, London, E.8, by the morning of Monday, roth January. 
London members who intend to be present with their guests are also asked 9} x, 
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to send in their names by that date. M 
a. Ly. 
A.A.L. COUNCIL ELECTION iN 


The scrutineers (Miss I. A. Wenman, Messrs. J. P. Tonks, E. H. Sargeant, | 
L. E. Davies, and W. L. Saunders (all of Birmingham)) report the result of | So 
the ballot for the eight nationally elected members of the Council as follows : | So 
E.ectEeD: F. Seymour Smith (Finchley), 545 votes; D. Howard | Soi 
Halliday (Croydon), 512; S. W. Martin (Lambeth), 483; W. Howard | Yo 
2 
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Phillips (Dagenham), 458; Miss E. M. Exley (St. Marylebone), 403 ; 
V. H. Woods (Birmingham), 378; F. M. Gardner (Kensal Rise), 376; 
Miss M. G. Baker (Birmingham), 349. 

Nor Execrep: J. T. Gillett (Leeds), 344 votes; W. C. Pugsley 
(Dagenham), 322; W. B. Stevenson (Hornsey), 295 ; E. Sellick (Cardiff), 
289; E. Wisker (Gillingham), 269; R. Cooper (Battersea), 228; H. 
Jolliffe (Leicester), 220; R. L. W. Collison (Colchester), 198; B. Oliph 
Smith (Hereford County), 171; L. A. Burgess (Southampton), 165 ; 
A. Shaw Wright (Cheshire County), 160; H. C. Twaits (Lambeth), 
131; S. H. Horrocks (Paddington), 119. 

930 valid papers were received and counted ; 2 papers were disqualified, 
and 10 papers received late were not counted. 


werio~ 


A.A.L. COUNCIL, 1938 
President : A. R. Hewitt (Middle Temple Library). 
Vice-President : A. Ll. Carver, A.L.A. (Portsmouth). 
Hon. Secretary: J. Revie, A.L.A. (Reference Library, Birmingham). 
Hon. Treasurer : D. E. Coult, F.L.A. (Central Library, Ilford). 
Hon. Editor: T. 1. M. Clulow, A.L.A. (Reference Library, Leeds). 


DIvISIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Devon and Cornwall : W. Best Harris (Plymouth). 

Eastern Counties : Miss D. M. White, B.A., F.L.A. (Ipswich). 

East Midlands : Miss E. A. Harrison (Nottingham). 

Greater London: S. C. Holliday, A.L.A. (Hackney); W. C. Pugsley, 
F.L.A. (Dagenham) ; W. B. Stevenson, F.L.A. (Hornsey). 

Kent : J. Dent, F.L.A. (Dover). 

Midland: Miss A. Lynes, F.L.A. (Coventry); E. E. Burke, A.L.A. 
(Birmingham). 

North-Eastern : G. S. D. Lindsay, A.L.A. (Tynemouth). 

North-Western: J. A. Cartledge, A.L.A. (Manchester); T. E. Headon, 
A.L.A. (Liverpool). 

South-Eastern : Miss G. L. Dean (Worthing). 

South Wales : [Not yet elected]. 

South-Western: G. E. White (Eastleigh). 

Yorkshire : H. Bateson (Leeds); R. F. Drewery, F.L.A. (Hull). 
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ELECTED MEMBERS 


Miss M. G. Baker, F.L.A. (Birmingham). 
Miss E. M. Exley, F.L.A. (St. Marylebone). 
F. M. Gardner, F.L.A. (Kensal Rise). 

D. Howard Halliday, F.L.A. (Croydon). 
S. W. Martin, A.L.A. (Lambeth). 

W. Howard Phillips, F.L.A. (Dagenham). 
F. Seymour Smith, F.L.A. (Finchley). 

V. H. Woods, A.L.A. (Birmingham). 


“eh ie” 


NORTH-EASTERN DIVISION 


The Annual Meeting of the Division will be held in the Electrical 
Engineering Theatre, King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Wednes- 
day, 3rd February, 1938, at 6.30 p.m. 

Any member of the Division may submit a Resolution for discussion at 
the Meeting, provided that notice thereof has been given to the Divisional 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. S. D. Lindsay, Tynemouth Public Library, North 
Shields, in writing, not later than Wednesday, 19th January, 1938. An 
Agenda will be circulated later. 


~ehie~ 


ASSOCIATION OF CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


An Association of Children’s Librarians has been formed, and a well-/ 


attended inaugural meeting was held on 24th November, 1937, at Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, London, when the following officers were elected : 

Chairman: Miss Ethel G. Hayler, A.L.A. (Croydon); Secretary : 
Miss E. H. Colwell, F.L.A. (Hendon). The Committee, which consists of 
Miss G, Johnson (Camberwell), Miss M. B. Jones (St. Pancras), Miss 
Southerden (Croydon), and Miss C. Stern (Paddington), is to meet early in 
January to receive the suggestions of members and devise plans for the 
future. Membership to the Association will be open to all who are interested 
in work with children, and meetings at regular intervals of two months 
are to be arranged—the next to be at the end of January. 

Prospective members are invited to write to: Miss E. H. Colwell, 
Central Public Library, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W.4. 
4 
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/Gurner P. Jones 
Te the members of this Association the name appearing as a heading 


to this appreciation has long been almost as familiar as the periodical 
in which it appears. In the days immediately following 


) the war, there was elected to the Council of our Association at a By- 
) Election, one, Gurner P. Jones, of the Stepney Public Libraries Staff. 


This was a period of transition and reconstruction in the country generally, 


) and our Council, alive to the possibilities of the moment, at the following 
' Annual Election of Officers, in July 1920, nominated him for the office of 
| Hon. Secretary. 


This step was without precedent, as Mr. Jones had served on the Council 


P for less than a twelvemonth, and had held none of the subsidiary Committee 
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secretaryships, usually the stepping-stones to one of the most important 
offices in the Association. 
Having broken a record on taking office, “ Gurner” proceeded to 


| smash another by holding that office for ten years—and finding time to get 


married as well (but not, we hasten to add, on the emoluments !), followed 
by a year as Vice-President and finally as President in 1931-2. 
Mr. Jones succeeded Mr. W. B. Thorne in the Hon. Secretaryship, no 


) easy task, it will be admitted, as Mr. Thorne had “ held the fort ” throughout 
) the war years, and brought the Association through that grim period, still a 


complete unit, but with sadly depleted ranks. The following, quoted from 
Tue Lrsrary Assistant of May 1920, summed up the situation: “ The 
position occasioned as a consequence of his [Mr. Thorne’s] retirement from 
the Secretaryship is a serious one, and much care will need to be exercised 
in the appointment of a successor. Important questions lie ahead of us, and 
the future of library assistants in this country is likely to depend in no small 


.}, measure on the manner in which these questions are handled by our Associa- 


tion. We need not, therefore, emphasize the necessity for securing a man 
who is intimately acquainted with the conditions of the library service, a 
man of personality, boundless energy, and tact.” 

The foresight displayed by the Council of that year was abundantly 
proved in the twelve which followed. Rough was the ground we had to 
travel and many were the difficulties to negotiate, but with a sure hand 
Gurner steered us through. Hours and hours he spent in correspondence, 
and his voluminousness on paper was equalled only by his eloquence in 
speech. Personality, energy, and tact we had looked for in our new Hon. 
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Secretary, and in Gurner we found them all. The pages of THe Liprary|) 
AssistTanT record the achievements of that period, and I will only touch ona/ 
few here. 
The membership of 524 in 1920 rose to 1,453 before he gave up office, 7 
and this fact alone represents much pioneer work. Hours and conditions | 
of service were investigated and reported on. Divisions, then known as|7 
Branches, were revived or organized in new areas, and an ever-increasing |) 
correspondence carried on with the Library Association, suggesting reforms |” 
which have since proved of great benefit to Assistants generally. The|7 
Library Association Council Election of 1922 saw Gurner elected a member | | 
of that Council at the first attempt, and from then onward he has fought for|7 
and upheld the point of view of our members, in season and out. : 
Perhaps the greatest achievement of his period of office came in 19297 
when, as our Hon. Secretary, he signed, with the other officers, the Agree-|7 
ment of Amalgamation with the Library Association. His idealism in this] 
matter was profound ; he envisaged a “ promised land ” where the spirit of | 
brotherhood should unite aif librarians. 
Truly will he be missed at future meetings of our Council, but his work] 
on the Library Association Council will continue, and his voice, we know, | 
will long be heard promoting, as in the past, the interests of the members 
in a “ higher place.” In this work he takes with him that single-hearted 
enthusiasm, boundless energy, and tactful wisdom which has ever] 
characterized him. 
What of our part? We can only say “ Thank you, Gurner, for all your] 
efforts on behalf of our Association ”—and this the Council proposes to doll 
in the only way within its power. It has elected him, with acclamation, an 
Honorary Fellow of the Association, and the illuminated certificate will be? 
handed to him by the President, on behalf of all our members, at the!) 
Inaugural Meeting at the London School of Economics on the r2th January, |) 
1938. : 
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The Making of a Librarian’ 
J. P. LAMB 


Ms professional people indulge in the harmless pleasantry of 


saying, in regard to their own calling, “a good so-and-so is born, 

not made,” and librarians are not free from the humours of their 
colleagues in other walks of life. It is commonly said of a good cataloguer 
that he owes more to Providence than to practice : a statement which I now 
take leave to doubt, because cataloguing, since the increased use of the 
classified catalogue, has become a rather mechanical part of the duties of 
librarians. But it is probably truer of librarianship than of most professions 
to-day to say that “ a good librarian is born not made,” because librarianship 
—and I want to make it clear that in using this word to-day I speak only 
of public librarianship—does require gifts which are rarely found together 
in the same person. The two outstanding qualities of the successful 
librarian are a questing, analytical mind, eager to know and discover, and 
an ability to understand, operate, and assess values in the practical day-to- 
day working of a business. In effect, the librarian must have the outlook, 
and to some extent the training, both of a scholar and a man of business, 
each of high intelligence. This combination is rare, and good librarians 
are therefore also rare. There are, of course, many other qualities which 
the man who has the gift of self-criticism will develop in himself, and I 
propose to deal with these later. 

It is possible that the work of a librarian would not call for such un- 
common equipment if his duties were less subject to popular misconception. 
The public librarian must always have one ear to the ground to catch the 
rumours of public criticism or appreciation. Popular prejudices often 
compel him to give lip service to heresies he may dislike or ideas he may 
despise. He cannot flout the more vulgar superstitions about learning, 
and much of his energy is dissipated in attempts to make his libraries flourish 
in the warmth of a popular esteem based on acceptances some of which 
may be actually inimical to his real work. For example, a librarian must 
be, or give the impression of being, a “literary” man. Quite intelligent 
people accept the view that, as literature is read from books, and the librarian 
chooses books (presumably with some knowledge of them), keeps books, 
and does quite a number of other things with them, he must of necessity be 

1 A revision of Mr. Lamb's Inaugural Address to the Summer School, 
Birmingham, August 1937. 
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a “literary” man. The fact that chemists, builders, architects, engineers, 7 


scientists, social workers, economists, indeed everyone whose work rests 
on recorded experience, also use books, does not appear to affect this curious 
belief. It is so strongly held, that the librarian who neglects literature does 
so at the risk of being gravely misunderstood. He may look upon the 
reading and the study of literature, like the practice of art and music, as 
pleasant hobbies for those who like them—centuries-old playthings of a 
leisured class which are respected by the vulgar because of their association 
with the things they really want but affect to despise—but actually of no 
great importance to humanity, except as a form of escape for highly sensitive 


minds. But, even though his interests may lie in other studies which, in |) 
' 








the view of many good thinkers, are of at least equal importance to the 7 


success of his work, he must spend time he can probably ill spare with the 
literary coteries in their gambols. These people only form a small part 
of his world. 

As every profession and every job has its own technique—the accumu- 
lated experience of those who have faced its problems and found solutions 
for them, or who at least have made these problems manageable by the 


invention of reasonable working methods—the entrant to the profession | 


must learn from his predecessors and his colleagues how to do his work in 
the technical sense. I use the word “ technical” here to refer to the 


practical and necessary details of organization which have become so | 


generally accepted as almost to reach the dignity of principles. It is true 


that what we might call principles in librarianship cannot be fixed on a | 


scientific basis like the principles or laws governing the methods in use in 
such professions as surveying, for example ; and this applies equally to all 
professions which deal with intellectual or emotional needs. Library 
technical training, therefore, is in itself a matter for considerable diversity 
of opinion. We cannot accurately determine what is accepted theory and 
what is debatable hypothesis. Moreover, librarianship is compelled to 
follow other professions into a form of defensive trade unionism by adding 
parasitic studies to the process of training in an attempt to increase the 
rewards for the work. Professional Mumbo-Jumboism of this kind is 
carried to excessive lengths in many professions, particularly those protected 
by law. Library training is comparatively simple and direct, perhaps 
because our attempts to create a professional background must inevitably be 
limited so long as librarianship is unable to get itself classed as a necessary 
service among others in the sociological group which are more intelligently 
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led or which are more obviously based on the physical needs of the 
people. 

However much we may dislike professional Mumbo-Jumbo, we cannot 
ignore the need for creating an economic basis for our work. We must, 
therefore, accept—even though we may like it not at all—the general 
standards of technical training which have been evolved during the past 
forty years or so. So far as this country is concerned, there is not a great 
deal of difference, in my view, between the intrinsic merits or defects of the 
" two systems of technical training now open to us. Both the School of 
9 Librarianship and the Library Association rely on book study and written 
) examinations to test a candidate’s technical equipment in librarianship ; 
" and in so far as these can ever be expected to be a real test of such ability, 
® they are at least as successful in librarianship as in other professions. As 
for the method of training, it seems obvious that the school trainee, listening 
to the lectures of experts, examined by those same lecturers, and able, 
© therefore, to allow for individual idiosyncrasies in the examinations, is in a 
more fortunate position than the Library Association external student, whose 

questions are “ unseens,” and whose examiners are often unaccountable. 
| The school trainee has the advantage of personal contacts in an atmosphere 
of scholarship ; the external student, groping his way laboriously through 
text-books (often of poor quality), usually without guidance, and always 
doing his studies at times when his physical and mental powers are not at 
their best, may seem by comparison to be heavily handicapped. If capacity 
for acceptance is the basis of judgment, his training may appear to be 
inferior. 

Such a conclusion can only be reached if several important considera- 
tions are overlooked. It has already been suggested that the actual definable 
§ technique of librarianship is not large ; and that training in technique now 
deals with practices and ideas which not all librarians believe to be wholly 
4 necessary or desirable, while many important parts of the librarian’s work 
§ areignored. It would seem reasonable, therefore, to argue that an examina- 

tion system based on only a proportion of library needs cannot be a con- 
} clusive test of the quality of a candidate for appointment to the higher posts. 
) It suggests further that the trainee who studies main principles rather than 
detailed technique is more likely to be successful in his work. Moreover, 
the trainee who in his training merely accepts instruction, and whose 
§ chances of testing the value of that instruction by empirical reasoning are 
} therefore slight, is not likely to achieve more than a narrow concept of 
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practical librarianship. To him it will be limited by a body of method 
some of which is actually useless and some soon outmoded. The external 
system of training has the particular virtue of giving opportunities for the 
development of individuality and mental self-reliance through the discipline 
of individual learning and “ finding out.” Even if the external trainee has 
an “ acceptance” mind with only an embryo critical faculty, the mere fact 
that his knowledge must be gathered from several sources and distilled for 
an unknown examiner forces him to take up side studies and develop 
reasoning processes which the internal student may be able to ignore, since 
the credit of his tutor is bound up with his success or failure. 

This difference in the methods of library training—the one by tuition, 
the other by self-development—is a good illustration of the main reason 
why the library service, if it is to survive and perform useful work, must 
maintain its physical and intellectual independence from formal education. 
The demand for examination successes tends to make intensive tuition over- 


shadow the real purpose of education, which is found in the definition of | 


the word itself. Education no longer brings out—it drives in; and 


instead of reasoning, reflection, and criticism, there is mere acceptance. It 


would be foolish to deny the usefulness of carefully planned tuition ; drud- 


gery for the mere sake of drudgery, and divorced from any mental dis- [7 


ciplinary value, is absurd ; but tuition should never be allowed to weaken 
the student’s ability to develop his own mind. In much of the vocational 
training which to-day is the largest part of the educational system, it 
appears to be doing so. 


If we examine the qualities which are generally connoted by the terms 
“an educated man” or “a cultured man,” we shall find that very many of |) 
them consist of acceptances or habits which are the products of environment |7 
at home, school, and university. The habits of using good English and an 7 


accepted accent, for example, have nothing to do with mental ability: any 


slum child could acquire a correct accent and learn to speak good English | 
merely by social contact in a very short while, as Liza showed in Pygmalion, | 
except for one notorious and regrettable lapse. Yet few people have | 
sufficient patience to analyse the thought processes of a speaker whose way | 


of speaking is uncouth, though he may have good reasoning powers, or a 


keenly analytical brain. He would be called uneducated, although his 5 
weakness has really nothing to do with education as we know it. Many | 
people who learn the technique of their job at a university—doctors of © 
medicine, scientists, surveyors, engineers, etc.—are presumed to be educated | 
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by the mere fact of that training, simply because they have received it at an 
institution in which the humanities are also studied. Yet another person 
who may receive similar or perhaps better training in the technique of his 
job at the factory itself is deemed not to be educated. 

I do not wish to raise again the old arguments about graduates or non- 


) graduates in library work, because that has already been temperately dealt 
with (so far as it is possible to do so) by Miss Walton, and because it is 


difficult under present conditions to consider this question on a truly objec- 


| tive basis. But I may, perhaps, point out that there are many general 


misconceptions current about university education which are no doubt 
inevitable so long as universities are fee-receiving institutions in a profit- 


} system economy, and so long as their work is hampered by social and 


economic considerations. One of the commonest of these misconceptions 
affects library work. It may be excusable for a university man to argue 
that people are better for having had a university course; but the general 
inference to which it leads, and which is shown by the exclusive appointment 
of university candidates by committees over which the universities have 
influence, that a university product must always be superior to a non- 
university candidate, is not only an indefensible assumption, but a silly one. 

I touch on this matter merely because it leads to a consideration of the 


5 vital question of mental training in relation to library work; and further, 
| because this trade-union aspect of university life is in itself an indication of 


the way in which the immense growth in the amount of factual knowledge 
available in the world, and the resulting specialization, have tended to 


5 canalize the minds even of the most highly gifted people. Many studies 
9 to-day are concerned with the minutie of a factual knowledge which is 


neither useful in itself nor even valuable as a mental exercise. It becomes 
increasingly true, I think, that much of what we call “ learning,” not only 
encourages waste of effort, but may be positively harmful, in that it leads 


| to an unbalanced sense of values regarding the true function of human 


thought. The tendency to build up the reputation and methods of learning 
on old foundations enthrones orthodoxy so securely that the brilliantly 
minded student rebels against it at his peril. 

Now the point of contact this argument makes with librarianship is this— 
that librarianship is mainly concerned, in its intellectual sphere, with en- 
couraging individuality in thought as an antidote to orthodox acceptance, 
and that, if this premise is accepted, the librarian should be able to view his 
work in the right perspective by his own exercises in reading, reflection, 
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and criticism, rather than by training in the ordinary schools of ideas. | 


suggest, in other words, that the librarian who has natural gifts, and who 
has the urge to develop those gifts by careful reading and thought exercises, 
is better able to do his work as a librarian if he has escaped the danger of 
academic regimentation. 

It follows, therefore, that only those who have individuality and a flair 
for the work should be accepted into librarianship. An entrant should be 
tested thoroughly at a comparatively early age ; and the method of selection 


should show whether he has the qualities needed. Owing to the special |” 
nature of library work, I do not think it is practicable at present to decide |” 


a candidate’s mechanical fitness (e.g. his sense of order, lightness of touch, 
his exactness, eye training, etc.), but with reasonable care his mental ability 
can be assessed with some degree of confidence. 

We are looking for the following qualities : 

(1) Intellectual curiosity (evidence: range of reading). 

(2) Critical faculty (evidence: ideas on books read). 

(3) Reasoning ability (evidence: processes of thought in (2)). 


(4) Social interest (evidence : contacts with group studies and organiza- "li 


tions). 

(5) English (evidence: way of speaking, choice of words, published 
or written work). 

(6) Other interests (evidence: types of hobby, etc.). 


A considerable list, you may think ; yet I believe all these tests to be © 
essential. It is important, in dealing with (1), to ignore reading “ forced” | 
by the school curriculum; I would suggest that the questions in general 7 


be concerned with the candidate’s life apart from school work. 


The number of candidates who can satisfactorily fulfil these require- | 
ments is strictly limited, first by the range of interests asked for, and 7 
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secondly, because as all professions now insist on entrance examination |” 


qualifications, young people at the secondary schools are forced to concern © 
themselves largely with preparation for these examinations at the expense © 
of their general education. Appointments at 16 or 17 years of age are 7 
therefore hazardous. Selection at higher ages gives the selectors an 7 
opportunity of finding out what the candidate has done with his leisure. A ~ 
boy who left school at 16 after an intensive tuition, conducted on mass 7 i 
lines, for examinations, and who continues his studies and reads intelligently | i 


after school, not because his economic future may depend on it, but merely 
because he wants to do so, has the stuff of librarianship in him. 
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If the young entrant is of the right type, he will begin to acquire an 
intellectual background through the intelligent use of books. 
I want at this point to make clear what I mean by reading. I have 


) never agreed with the book absorption which many people—particularly 


§ librarians—look upon as the highest form of self-education. In my view, 


too much reading is like too much tuition—it atrophies the reasoning and 
critical faculties and tends to subordinate thought to knowledge. Lowell 
has an apt description of this type of reader : 


“ A reading machine, always wound-up and going, 
He mastered whatever was not worth the knowing.” 


Careful reading and analysis of a few well-chosen books and reflection 


Jon them will better train the assistant’s mind and prepare him for his 


Scareer. Work in the higher branches of librarianship needs wide yet 


discriminating book knowledge of an intensely critical kind. The choice 
of books must be primarily concerned with furthering the purpose of the 


M library in all its work. So far as that work deals with stimulating the 


‘interests of the few readers with good natural gifts, book choice and methods 


ed © 


of book presentation call for highly developed powers of selection and views 


) which may run counter to accepted ideas. But it is important that the 
immense range of vocational books, and practical books dealing with fact, 


be | 
I ” 
ral 


should be chosen with equal efficiency. The shelves of libraries groan 
under thousands of out-of-date books which may be harmful because they 
describe superseded practices. Obviously, only a specialist is competent 


to deal with the highly specialist subjects ; but the trained librarian, though 


tly | 
ly | 





4a layman, will have developed a book judgment and an instinct for right 


thinking which may often allow him to check the work of the specialist. 
The young librarian’s methods of self-education should include mental 


7 exercises which he will set himself to do in lines of thought which interest 


him. He should practise the art of elimination and “ gut” a process of 
reasoning by reducing an argument to fundamentals. He should practise 


» writing English, not for effect, but for clarity, and attempt to present a case 
‘simply in writing. The active librarian is, or should be, a leader of thought 
Jin hiscommunity. If he organizes adult groups for reading and discussion 


in his library, he should be able to develop a thesis in speech in such a way 
that an audience which may be largely immature-minded can grasp his 
meaning. It is easy to impress the ignorant by intellectual cheapness ; it 
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is difficult to present an abstruse subject to such an audience by the use of}7 
homely example and simple analogy so that all may understand it. I can . 
conceive no greater work than this in librarianship ; the unspoiled minds off) 
those who have not received a higher education are virgin ground, in which} 
ideas can be planted and rational thought processes made to grow from}) 
them. In course of time an assistant who tries to train his mind on these} 
lines will be able to classify and accept and reject ideas in his mind while} 
the untrained are struggling with the early irrelevancies, and exercise a} 
critical and balanced judgment on the general organization of his) 
library. . 

Assuming that the person appointed has the essential mental qualities—|7 
a questing mind, eager to know and discover, critical and competent—his 
reading of books after appointment should be paralleled by an intensive 
course of training in the principles of library organization. It is not enough 
for him to learn by rote how to operate the many methods in use in the 
different library departments: he must gain some understanding of their} 
purposes. He must know why they are done in such a way, and why they 
are done at all, as well as how they are done. I often think that if many 
chief librarians asked themselves the questions, “ Why do I do this in my| 
system? Is there any real object init? If there is, can I attain that object 
in a quicker way, an easier way—in fact a more efficient way ? ”—much| 
detail now thought essential would be found to be unnecessary. I do not 
suggest that every new entrant should make a habit of dashing into his) 
chief’s oifice every time he thinks he has discovered a better way of doing 
a job, although I, personally, welcome the intrusion of enthusiasts who have 
given thought to their work, however immature their views may be, and 
am glad to be able to offer instruction in reasoning processes to a young 
assistant. But the entrant should think over all the work he does, ask 
himself questions about it, discover why it is done, attempt to reason out] 
its place in the general system, and criticize—preferably silently, when very 
young—the organizing principles on which the routine is based. By this! 
form of mental analysis he will, if he has the good fortune to work in an} 
intelligently planned system, begin to recognize and classify fundamentals. | 
He will soon understand why some tasks are basic, in that they must be! 
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done with absolute accuracy, while in others a slight degree of accuracy | 
may be sacrificed to speed or objective. This classification of method into 
basic and non-basic is an important part of an assistant’s training ; he will] 





gradually teach himself to recognize main principles and reject non-essen- 
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§ tials almost automatically ; moreover, these selective mental processes will 
) be of value to him when later on he plans his own system. 


He must notice things and train himself to notice things. The wisest 


5 scholar would be useless as a book selector in a public library if he did not 


study the mental equipment of the readers for whom he selects books. 


| The young assistant mastering the details of method and organization and 


counter-service should make friendly contact with the library clientele, so 


) that he can assess their responses to book values, and find an approach to 
|) various minds and natures. All this is of the most vital importance to good 


} librarianship. I find many-young people are distressed at what they con- 
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5 ceive to be the monotonous and soul-deadening routine of counter service. 
) In my view it is one of the most important parts of a young librarian’s 


duties and training, even with the rather mechanical contacts imposed by 
open access. In this work the young assistant is getting important experi- 
ence for his future work as a book selector, library organizer, and adult 
education worker; and he should make a careful study of his library 
readers and their responses to the stimulus of books. 

The next part of what may be called his mechanical training is to form 


9 good habits. Efficiency and inefficiency in routine or mechanical work 


are merely the result of acquiring good or bad habits in youth. We say of 
persistent inaccuracy that it is a bad habit ; it is equally true that consistent 
accuracy is a good habit. In my view it is essential that the assistant should 


@ train himself to be exact, as this is a basic part of library practice. Exactness 


involves concentration and automatic check, and these in turn imply some 
understanding of the principles underlying method. Work which cannot 
be relied on is useless and wasteful; and it is not unnatural for a Chief 
Librarian facing a critical Committee to prefer an accurate and painstaking 
plodder to a brilliant yet uncertain thinker. Even in this elementary matter 
we find that absurd beliefs are accepted. It is often assumed by the casual- 
minded that sloppiness in practice is a sign of special gifts; indeed, there 
are people who affect, with astonishing success, a pose of being so artistic 
that they cannot bother themselves with practical day-to-day needs. To 
me it is merely a sign of sloppiness, no more and no less, and if the assistant 
cannot overcome this weakness, he should obtain a post in one of the 
inexact professions. The most erratic workers, with rare exceptions, can 
Overcome temperamental weaknesses of this kirid by practice, and once 
the habit of accuracy and automatic check has been established, it is never 
lost. The assistant should realize that in a profession much of which is 
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concerned with immense numbers of records in which accurate work is 
an essential, this is an important part of his training. 

It is my own practice to give experience in all the work processes of the 
main library departments to every entrant of promise before finally placing 
him on continuous work ; and this final placing depends as much on his 
desires as on his special abilities. The purpose of this experience is to 
enable the assistant to assess values in every job undertaken in the depart- 
ments, to understand the interlocking of method, and, more particularly, 
to appreciate the necessity of such method. It is obvious, of course, that 
many jobs in a library require only manual dexterity, and it would be absurd 
to expect everyone to be equally endowed in that way. These practical 
jobs are not, in my system, regarded as testing jobs; nevertheless, if an 
assistant fails to reach a reasonable standard of accuracy in routine tasks, he 
is kept at them until he does so. 

It is not uncommon for a new assistant—particularly one who has 
received what is known as a higher education—to consider it beneath his dig- 
nity to attempt to attain a good standard of efficiency in these routine duties, 
on the ground that he cannot unbend his mind sufficiently to interest himself 
in them. Such an assistant clearly has no future in a public library, since 
the nature of the organization demands a rigid uniformity of method in 
public contacts, and a high standard of efficient working. It is, of course, 
obvious that an intelligent and well-read entrant with literary or critical 
gifts of a high order should not be wasted on routine detail for which quite 
different qualities are required. In the well-organized library each assistant 
is used to the best advantage. But it is clear that, however gifted an 
assistant may be in some directions, he will never be able to control a public 
library properly if he cannot balance routine and methodical necessities and 
insist on their adequate performance. The public library is judged by its 
contacts with the public, and it neglects those contacts at its peril. Its 
organization in many respects is similar in principle to that of a store— 
its advertising, its stocks, its salesmanship, and its service are based on 
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principles which are commonly accepted in retail business. Lacking flibr 
compulsion, it must attract, and it can only attract by its general ability to f the 


supply the goods demanded, always bearing in mind, of course, that it has 
a definite purpose in its organization which may run counter to that general 
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demand in certain ways. Organization, in the purely business or mechanical po: 


sense of the word, is very important. The good librarian is the one who, 


wh 


_ while assuring a high quality of competence in book selection and general } jud 
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organization, also insists that the contacts between the reader or library 
user and the organization are not hindered by mechanical inefficiencies. It 
is, therefore, necessary for the organizing mind which is in control to outline 
system, and to insist on certain observances and accuracies in such a way 
that automatic provision is made for the early detection and rectification of 
error. Part of this clearly involves devolution of responsibility, particu- 
*Blarly in a large system, and responsibility can only be given to those who 
have qualified in competence. Whatever the basic organization, the merest 
junior on the staff must be a vital part of its working, and each departmental 
head must be able to detect weaknesses, improve detail, and generally 
maintain the organization at concert pitch. A public library must be 
physically as well as bibliographically attractive; and the competent 
librarian would as naturally insist on the cleanliness of his library as on the 
quality of his book stock. 

What I want to stress is that there is need for critical and selective 
- B reasoning on the part of the librarian who is planning a library organization. 
It is his duty to outline and detail processes and method for mechanical 
elfBworkers. From his early years, therefore, he must develop a type of mind 
ce Bwhich will enable him to select and operate basic organization principles. 
inf] particularly want to drive home the fact that the best time to begin to 
Se, F train oneself to analyse these principles is when one is daily operating the 
cal Ff methods oneself. 
ite The qualities I postulate for competent librarianship are, as you will 
int B have seen, extensive and perhaps peculiar. It is obvious that to do all that I 
an Bhave suggested is necessary for the proper performance of his duties, the 
lic Flibrarian must be an exceptionally gifted and exceptionally trained person. 
nd He needs something more: he needs faith. He must believe that it is 
its § possible to educate many more people to realize that one of their responsibili- 
[ts B ties to themselves and their fellows is to improve their mental equipment 
— Band enlarge their personal qualities. 
on The idealists who founded the public library movement thought that 
ng Flibraries were an essential part of a State governed on democratic lines ; 
to f they realized that unless it is possible to give the mass of the people sufficient 
as Fknowledge and judgment to allow them to be able to express reasoned 
‘al Fopinions on matters of public concern, government on these lines is not 
“al Fpossible. The library service, as I understand it, provides the means by 
0, fwhich the citizen can develop his mind and obtain that knowledge and 
‘al Fjudgment. Since formal education, from primary school to university, 
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now concerns itself mainly with vocational training, the public library is the}) shov 
only remaining organization through which the individual can build up his) jomit 
own outlook and temper his own mind. * Ne 
I cannot do better than conclude this paper by quoting from an addres} 
by Sir Richard Livingstone to the British Association in 1936 on “ The} mig! 
Future in education,” which I believe to be the soundest contribution to} four 
educational thought during the past decade. Sir Richard says, “‘ How many ; 
pupils whose education ceases when they leave an elementary school maintain} ) book 
afterwards anything that can be called intellectual interest? How many 
think with any real seriousness about the problems of politics on which as} Holle 
electors they are expected to decide? How many read books worth} Jiry 
reading ? How many read books at all? The chief uses of our present} }mea 
elementary system are to enable a minority to proceed to further education, Fis n 
and the rest to read the Daily Mail, Daily Express, and Daily Herald. \\“— 
“ The future, if we are wise enough to see it, lies with adult education. 
At present, life is so arranged that most of us do our thinking in youth at|Jpec: 
an age when we are not best fitted for it, and having left the university,))con 
think, systematically, no more. ... If the majority of the electorate is|Jgiv 
incapable of liberal and cultural studies, then we must either abandon) }foo 
democracy or resign ourselves to be governed by an electorate which can} Jif t 
never know what a State should be. Ancient tradition and political instinct| Joris 
may preserve such a democracy from disaster, but not only will its stabilityJent 
be precarious, but its political and spiritual life will be poor. The bad/ 
film and the betting news will be its relaxation ; the bad press its iterate 
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passion, prejudice, the catchword and the slogan, will be its masters.” Bit i 
— tha 
Me 


Students’ Problems: IV 
D. H. HALLIDAY! 
[: his letter in the December issue, Mr. R. Cooper raised a number of 





important queries regarding the cataloguing of prospectuses in the 
examination. Mr. F. McDonald (Leeds) has prepared the following|) 
explanations, and he permits me to say that his notes have been approved by © 
one of the examiners : 5 
Is obviously advertising matter a part of the title or not ? ov 
The Joint Code permits the omission of any matter which is not essential ’ 

gas 


for the full identification or description of a book. Usually this omission is },. 
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shown by the use of three dots, but this can be dispensed with if what is 
omitted is obviously advertising matter. Words like “Just out” or 
New volume” come within this definition, but in the case of the latest 
issue of the Twentieth Century D.N.B., students working from prospectuses 
might easily mistake the actual wording of the title-page. This is to be 
found, not on the first page of the prospectus, but the last. 

Is a prospectus regarded as a book, or is it regarded as a representation of a 
book, which itself may be different ? 

The prospectus is to be regarded as a representation of a book. That 
Mfollows necessarily from the answer to the last question. Candidates should 
Mtry to visualize the appearance of the book. The specimen page may be 
Mmeasured and the result given as the size in the collation. Where pagination 

is not given, it should not be omitted from the entry, but the symbol 
«____ pp. ” given instead. 

In some cases it may be difficult to judge from the evidence of the pros- 
pectus just what form the book takes. This is particularly so in the case to 
commentaries, when one cannot say for certain whether the original text is 
given or not, or whether it is given in any of the forms specified in the 
footnote to rule 13. In such cases it is better to follow Cutter’s suggestion. 
If the title says “ with a commentary ” enter under the heading of the 
original text. On the other hand, if the title is “ Commentary on ” 
enter under the author of the commentary. 

Similarly, it may be difficult to tell from the prospectus whether a 

jMparticular contribution to a book merits an analytical entry. In such cases 
it is better to make the analytical entry and to make a note for the examiner 
that an actual examination of the book is necessary before deciding finally. 
Mere length isn’t the only consideration. 

[These notes will be continued in the next issue, which will also contain 
comments by Messrs. W. A. Munford (Dover) and E. V. Corbett (Mitcham), 
on the papers set in December for the Elementary Examination. ] 


CATALOGUING EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 1937 
F. McDonaLp 
Looking at an examination paper provides a very different sensation 
from answering it. The temptation to say “ money for jam” is almost 
overpowering, and that is what I feel like saying about the theoretical paper 
in cataloguing. And even making allowance for the emotions of students 
n is Gas the culminating point of months of study is reached, I still think it is true. 
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Anybody who has prepared himself properly should have been able to 

answer these questions with ease. Three of them (QQ. 3, 4, and 8) wer} 
based on the Anglo-American Code, two (QQ. 1 and 7) on definitions, and 
the remainder on aspects of unit cataloguing, annotations, and cataloguer’s [ 


reference books. Only one question called for anything more than a 
exposition of text-book knowledge, and that was the question which asked 
for subject-headings and references for books with given titles. The last 
one has difficulties only for those who have had little experience on the 
practical side of cataloguing. 


The practical paper presented several very distinct problems, but pro-}j 
vided candidates kept their heads when they saw the title “ Theoretical }7 
Astrophysics,” all should have been well. The main entries were straight- |) 
forward to all who knew their rules and read the prospectuses. Frequently | 
prospectuses create problems for the cataloguer which cease to exist when |) 


the books have been examined. In the examination room these are absolute 
teasers. There was only one of them this time, and even that was not too 
bad. The author of a book, according to the Anglo-American Code, is the 


person or persons immediately responsible for the making of a book, but }j 


who was this in the case of the record in pictures of the R.M.S. Queen Mary? 


Mr. George Blake wrote the introduction, but presumably the publishers | 
conceived the idea of the book. Failing precise information, the main entry 7 
should have been under the title (as an anonymous book). The examiners, J 


in their marking, will no doubt make allowance for this lack of information. 


Another prospectus which seems to have caused some difficulty is The 


Book of saints. Applying rule 127 the main entry should be under the 
title with added entries under St. Augustine’s Abbey and under publisher. 
Nothing extraordinary about that. 

As far as the subject-headings are concerned, none of the prospectuses 
given could be described as baffling. Some were alarming at first sight, but 
improved on acquaintance. All were fair examples of what one would 
expect to find on a cataloguer’s table. Remembering some of the books | 
have tried to classify and catalogue recently, I feel the lot of the poor 
examinee might have been much worse. 


CLASSIFICATION EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 1937 

W. Howarp PuIuips 
A cleverly worded but straightforward set of questions, with a complete 
breakaway from hackneyed theoretical principles, and an absence of key 
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questions on points involving popular fallacies, which have been a feature of 
ecent papers. 

At first sight the paper may seem a difficult one, demanding an intimate 
knowledge of the actual schedules of each of the main bibliographical 
schemes (an acquaintance which the examiners are justified in expecting). 
On closer examination, however, it is found that almost all the essential 
nformation is embodied in the text-books. 

QQ. 1 and 6 are orthodox, and should cause no difficulty. The 

7 points” in Q. 2, “ Give in your own words the chief points by which a book 
classification should be judged,” are outlined in the text-books (the Criteria 
Mof a Book Classification). This question may be linked with Q. 8, “‘ Give 

- | wriefly the chief arguments for and against the Dewey Decimal Classification.” 

Whe criteria mentioned in the first answer could be used to assess the Decimal 

Scheme ; all popular pros and cons are fully covered in the literature of the 

Hubject. In both answers we feel that emphasis should be given to practical 

"essentials as against the abstract theoretical virtues. 

9 On reading Q. 3, “ Comment on the purposes of book classification as 
numerated by Dr. Putnam,” the candidate might lament his unfamiliarity 
with the Congress scheme, yet here again a précis of the statements are to 
be found in the text-books. 

Q. 4, “ What is the importance of terminology, captions, and typography 

the classification schedules ?”’ is a little more unorthodox. The answer 

should revolve around the practical factors that “ terms used should be clear 
and concise ” and that the schedules should be printed in a form “‘ easy to 
andle and consult.” Any student reading Richardson’s Classification 
would recognize that his use of the term “ Sciences,” as in Q. 5, is much 
wider in scope than our usual definition of “ Natural Sciences.” 

Q. 7, which asks for Brown’s rules for the treatment of “ Locality versus 
Mubject,” should present no difficulty to the serious student, who in the 
Mormal course of his study would have read the Introduction to the “ Subject 
Wlassification.” It has long been the complaint of the examiners that 
‘fandidates ignore the excellent reading to be found here. 

We can picture the consternation caused by Q. 9, which asks for the 

ain classes in the Expansive Classification under which six specified 

ubjects are placed, with comments on their placing. A detailed knowledge 
pf Cutter’s scheme required !!!! Yet how many candidates recognized 
at these subjects are given as illustrative examples in the text-books ? 

Of the practical paper we will say little except to protest once again 
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against the form of this paper. We repeat most emphatically that at preser 
it is inadequate ; it tends to provide “ snags ” to trap candidates ; it ism 





fair test of a candidate’s ability as a practical classifier under working (of | 


theoretical) conditions. At the very least, the practice of the practic) ess 


Cataloguing paper should be followed. We understand that the examiner 
allow a good deal of latitude for intelligent placings, and that comparativel dg 


few candidates fail in this section, but in support of our plea, we instance th: 


sad case of an assistant who failed in the practical paper in the May 197 - 


examination. Not only had he passed the similar paper on previou 
occasions, but also for some years past has been responsible for most of thi! 
classification in one of our well-known libraries ! 
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BRANCH LiprRaRy, jot 


Norsury, S.W.16. i 
2nd December, 1937. 
Tue Epitor, 
Tue Liprary ASSISTANT. 
Sir,— 
May I avail myself of the greater freedom of your correspondenc}, 
pages to reply to Mr. Woledge’s letter in the December number. 
Mr. Woledge charges me with expressing a personal opinion in advising] 
students to refrain from reading The Organization of knowledge in libraries, by 
Bliss. This is quite unjust. It was rather the expression of a consensus o! 
opinion among teachers of classification and others, and I should be greatly) 
surprised to find any authority disagreeing with the view. 
Also I resent Mr. Woledge’s suggestion that the advice was given with: 
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jew to securing examination success alone as opposed (if it is opposed) to 
rue understanding of the subject. I have already been at pains to emphasize 
he danger of regarding the examinations as anything but a stage in pro- 


I too may claim some experience in practical classifying, but Mr. Wol- 
Bdge fails to mention the qualification essential to those who would advise 


‘Btudents. This is the experience which comes from actual teaching and 


which entails a knowledge, not only of the end, but of the means. It is this 


.” experience which prompts me to say that, even apart from the ambiguity of 


Bliss’s expression, his book, aiming to justify an advance towards a more 
‘perfect scheme of book classification, is too destructive of present schemes 
Wo be other than harmful to students who have yet to obtain a knowledge of 
hose schemes. Mr. Woledge will readily appreciate the ridiculous position 
of a student who condemns roundly a scheme which is in use in hundreds of 
ibraries, and who, at the same time, reveals a very imperfect and impractical 
knowledge of the scheme and its application. Moreover, although such 
riticisms may be valid, such a student can never gauge their relative 
importance, and more often than not he gives undue weight to trifling 
Mimperfections. These are consequences which are all too familiar to tutors, 
Mand I do believe—and my experience upholds my view—that they prove 
"an effective barrier to eventual understanding. 

> The correct approach to the subject must be through the knowledge and 
use of a single scheme, revealing its accomplishments and limitations, and 
thereby providing a sound practical basis for the criticism and appraisal of 
other schemes—a recognition, in fact, of the comparative values of theo- 
retical principles. I become more and more convinced that this stage— 
Sand it is by no means easy of attainment—marks a standard which is as high 
as should reasonably be expected of students of library science. Bliss, on 
the other hand, is intended for those who have reached such an advanced 
stage that they may seriously consider themselves as potential compilers of 
4a classification schemes. This seems an unreasonable standard, far beyond 
the necessary equipment of the great majority of librarians. 

I should mention that, in private correspondence with Mr. Woledge, I 
find that we are agreed on many more points than the above would indicate. 
Particularly do we both realize the danger of students under-estimating the 

standard and amount of original thinking which the subject requires. 
: Yours faithfully, 
D. Howarp Hatipay. 
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GILLINGHAM BrANcH, 
Kent County Lisrary, 
Hicu Street, 
GILLINGHAM. 


7th December, 1937. 
Tue Epitor, 


Tue Liprary AssIsTANT. 

Sirn,— 
The education system leaves us ill-equipped to spell, 
Matriculation crammers never reason very well, 
And Mr. Hargreaves tells us postal teaching is a farce, 
Yet everybody wonders why the students never pass. 


Examination syllabus they changed six times a day, 

No need to study texts, they said, you’re better off that way, 
Just cram compendious text-books of the very highest class, 
And everybody wondered why the students couldn’t pass. 


The Intermediate student works so very hard, I fear, 

He never finds the time to read the best book of the year, 

“ The Stranger Prince,” the voting showed the top boy in the class, 
And everybody wonders that the student cannot pass. 


And students very rarely read instructions in their course, 

Whenever this is pointed out they give their tutor sauce, 

And Martin says to Hargreaves, ‘‘ Your remarks show ignorance crass,” 
Still everybody wonders why the students cannot pass. 


To minds bemused by Dewey, and from Cutter rarely free 
Like noble subdivisions from the Tree of Porphyry 
The Howard twins to rescue come in catalog and class ; 


And everybody wonders if the students now will pass. 


(With apologies to the Senior Burgess for Oxford University.) 
E. WISKER. 


[Several letters are unavoidably held over.—Ep.] 
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he Divisions 
EAST MIDLANDS 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE FOR 1938 


Chairman : Mr. H. Jolliffe (Leicester). 

Hon. Secretary : Miss E. A. Harrison (Nottingham). 
9 Committee : Mr. F. Baines (Newark) ; Miss J. Bertholdt (Nottingham) ; 
Mr. J. Hobbs (Derby); Mr. W.{McClelland (Nottingham); Mr. L. C. 
Weal (Leicester) ; Mr. J. Sherwood (Mansfield); Mr. F. Tagg (Chester- 
Held); Miss C. L. Wright (Leicester). 
@ The Vice-Chairman and Hon. Treasurer will be elected by the Committee 

om amongst its own members. 


EASTERN 


The autumn meeting of the Eastern Division was held at Ipswich on 
hursday, 14th October, members from Colchester, Ipswich, Lowestoft, 
Worwich, and the West Suffolk County Library being present. 
= The business of the meeting concluded, Mr. L. Chubb, F.L.A., Chief 

ibrarian of Ipswich, gave a talk on “ Libraries in France,” which, describ- 
ng the library buildings and service provided in the systems visited during 
Mis recent tour of the libraries of Belgium and France, showed how essential 
@re the differences between library provision in France and in Great Britain. 

Mr. Chubb’s talk was much appreciated by his audience, whose regret 
Was that lack of time prevented him from completing it. 

Tea was provided by the Ipswich staff, and a visit to the new Gains- 
@orough Branch concluded the programme. 


GREATER LONDON 


The London Division, on 11th November, meeting at Chaucer House, 
eard an unusual paper from Mr. Frank Hickman, of Bermondsey Public 
ibraries, on “If books could talk.” Mr. Hewitt, in introducing the 

speaker, made some humorous speculations on the literal meaning of the 
itle, in view of the recent development of the talking book, and no one 
was more surprised than he, unless it was the audience, when the speaker 
did interpret his title quite literally, and gave us a résumé of the development 
of the talking book, not merely for the blind, but for everyone, and fore- 
casted some possible results of its possible impact on public libraries. The 
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technical part of the paper went quite over the writer’s head; but wh 
Mr. Hickman discarded technics for prophecy, he was followed with inte 
and rising disagreement. Naturally, a storm broke, and a fierce thoy 
brief discussion began immediately Mr. Hickman sat down. He had go 













too far in enumerating the advantages of the talking book, although @ A 
assumes that was done to provoke discussion. We could do with mq }; 
papers from Mr. Hickman. Not only does he get off the well-worn alhank 
littered track, but he knows how to present his subject. | 
ELECTION OF CoMMITTEE FOR 1938 | F 


As the result of the election concluded on 15th November, 1937, tf 
following will serve on the Divisional Committee for 1938 : W. C. Pugs 
(238 votes), S. W. Martin (237), W. B. Stevenson (209), W. H. Phillips (20; 
Miss E. M. Exley (203), S. G. Berriman (184), A. J. Wells (153), R. Coo 


candidates were not elected: K. C. Harrison (114), J. Hounsome (11 
S. H. Horrocks (111), R. W. Law (101), J. G. Brown (92), R. W. Rou 
(87), H. Ward (87), B. E. Q. Smith (83), H. J. Chandler (74), G. O. Turn; 
(71). 1 
Since the Inaugural Meeting of the A.A.L. is to be held in London @ 
12th January, there will be no Divisional meeting this month. 


KENT 

A meeting was held at Margate Public Library on Wednesday, 24% 
November. Before the meeting proper began, members were shown ovy 
the Library by the Margate staff. 

Miss I. F. Jackson, F.L.A., Librarian of the Deal Branch of Kent County 
Library, gave a paper on “ Contacts with readers,” Alderman A. G. Hing 
J.P., Chairman of the Margate Libraries Committee, taking the chai 
Miss Jackson, in a comprehensive survey of the various ways of couplin 
the right reader with the right book, put forward strong pleas for moi 
adequate stock, a higher ideal of public service on the part of the staff, an 
the simplification of routine processes ; she stressed particularly the remov 
of all unnecessary formalities and charges connected with the suggestio 
and reservation of books. In the discussion which followed, seve 
speakers were of the opinion that, although the type of service envisagi 
in Miss Jackson’s paper was highly desirable, it was beyond achieveme 
under the present financial conditions ; others touched upon a variety d 
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‘pics ranging from propagandist suggestions, suggestions copied by the 
zen from the Sunday newspapers, and the value of a reservation fee as a 
Weck on a possible deluge of reservations, to problems of book supply 
tween branches of large municipal systems. 
After tea (kindly provided by Mr. A. J. Gritten, Librarian of Margate, 
d his staff), Mr. B. C. Darbey, Librarian of Ramsgate, moved a vote of 
ss to the speaker, chairman, and hosts. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT 


|} Fifty members of the Branch, from Liverpool, Birkenhead, Southport, 
hd Hoylake, were present at a meeting held at the Chester Headquarters 
the Cheshire County Library on Friday, 9th October, by kind permission 

the Librarian, Mr. A. H. Gillgrass, F.L.A. 

The visitors were welcomed by Mr. A. Shaw Wright, F.L.A., Deputy 
brarian, who, in a detailed tour of the Headquarters, gave them an insight 
Wto the work of a county system. This proved both illuminating and 
Wrertaining, as few of the members present had ever had an opportunity of 
Wmeing such a system at close quarters. An enthusiastic vote of thanks was 
pssed to Mr. Wright and the staff for their kindness and hospitality. 

Before their departure from Chester, the visitors were given an oppor- 
ity of enjoying the delightful display of illuminations being given on the 
er. 


NORTH-EASTERN 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE FOR 1938 


aa ©The scrutineers (Messrs. I. Briggs, R. O. Gray, R. W. Waugh) declare 
ie result of the Annual Election of Officers and Committee for 1938 to be 
follows : 

Chairman : W. M. Martin, F.L.A.; Vice-Chairman: R. Muris; Hon. 
reasurer: Miss M. L. Coatsworth; Hon. Educational Secretary: E. F. 
ptterson, A.L.A.; Hon. Secretary :G.S.D. Lindsay, A.L.A. Committee : 
mF. Ferry, 119 votes; Miss W. C. Donkin, F.L.A., 118; W. E. Hur- 

rd, A.L.A., 103 ; Miss D. Thompson, F.L.A., 102; J. S. Swan, 89 ; Miss 
em. S. Young, A.L.A., 88; A. Donnelly, 87; J. D. Reynolds, A.L.A., 83. 

ot Erecrep: Miss I. Little, B.A., F.L.A., 78; Miss M. Schaeffer, 77 ; 
iss M. Lovell, B.A., F.L.A., 74; A. King, 68. 
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A successful Whist Drive and Dance was held in Hawk’s Cafe, Lill 
Fell, on Wednesday, 24th November, 1937, and was attended by son 
104 members and friends. 

The prizes had been kindly given by various members and well-wishe 
and were presented to the fortunate recipients by Mrs. R. Lillie. Ty 
winners were: Wuist: Ladies, 1st, Mrs. Pearson; 2nd, Mrs. Nicholsf 
“Booby,” Miss McClumpha. Gentlemen, 1st, Mr. Lillie; 2nd, Mr. Leff 
“Booby,” Mr. Good; Half-time Score, Mrs. McClumpha. Dana 
Spot Prizes, Miss Donkin, Miss Young, and Mr. Rodham. : 

The function was organized by the Junior Committee, the Secretar i 
arrangements being carried out by Mr. E. F. Ferry, of Gateshead. 
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